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MR. KADISON ON OVID AS A WRITER OF 
SHORT STORIES 

In a periodical entitled Poet Lore ($6.oo per year, 
$1.50 per number), 29.206-217 (March-April, 1918), 
there was an article by Mr. Alexander Kadison, entitled 
Ovid as a Short-Story Writer in the Light of Modern 
Technique. 

Mr. Kadison begins by thinking of Ovid as 

par excellence the story-teller of antiquity, and his 
Metamorphoses its most notable collection of short 
stories. 

He asks next what chance Ovid would stand with a 
present-day editor, of a magazine whose specialty is 
short stories. To make his answer to this question 
objective, he adopts as his "canons of criticism" of the 
short story the views which Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, long 
editor of Lippincott's Magazine, set forth in a book 
entitled Writing the Short-Story. 

Having then chosen at random six selections from the 
Metamorphoses, he tested them by these canons. He 
found that four of them could not be regarded as short 
stories at all, but were rather tales. One, however, was 
an almost perfect short story. This discovery seems to 
Mr. Kadison very remarkable, in view of the fact that 
Dr. Esenwein, in Writing the Short-Story, following an 
opinion expressed by Professor C. S. Baldwin, of 
Barnard College (in his book, American Short Stories > 
Longmans, Green and Co., 1903), had declared that 

ancient and early medieval tales are of three kinds: 
the simple anecdote, the scenario (or condensed plot), 
and, very rarely, the real short-story. 

Though he is prepared to admit, evidently, that one 
swallow does not make a springtime, Mr. Kadison feels 
justified in surmising that in Ovid, at least, the short 
story is "probably not so rare a phenomenon" as the 
views of Dr. Esenwein and Professor Baldwin might lead 
one to suppose. 

The story that seems so significant to Mr. Kadison is 
the story of Pyramus (repeatedly spelled Pyramis in his 
article) and Thisbe, Metamorphoses 4.55-166 (Mr. 
Kadison sees in these two characters the literary proto- 
types of Shakespeare's Romeo and Juliet). 

It appears that Dr. Esenwein had laid down with 
respect to the short story seven "positive canons", as 
follows: 

(1) The true short-story is marked by a single pre- 
dominating incident. 

(2) The true shdrt-story is marked by a single pre- 
eminent character, or rarely by two chief characters 

hat are strictly cc-ordinete. 



(3) The true short-story must display imagination . 

(4) The true short-story is marked by the presence 
of a plot. "We must look for one essential feature of a 
true plot — complication, by which I mean not com- 
plexity, but a happening, a crisis. Strictly, narratives 
without crises are without plots, and . . . are tales 
rather than short-stories. In the former, events take 
a simple course; whereas in the latter this course is 
interrupted by a complication. Something happens, 
and that happening starts, or sometimes actually con- 
stitutes, the plot. The rival interferes with the lover, 
or the 'villain' carries out his scheme, or an accident 
happens, or a hidden condition is disclosed; whereupon 
things are tied up, and the reader remains more or less 
in suspense until the denouement" (Esenwein, 74). 

(5) The true short-story is marked by compression. 

(6) It is marked also by organization. 

(7) Finally, it is marked by unity of impression. 

In applying these canons to the Pyramus and Thisbe 
story, Mr. Kadison reaches the following results. 

(1) The story exhibits a single predominating inci- 
dent; all that takes place at [he tomb of Kinus con- 
stitutes that incident. 

(2) There are two chief characters, strictly coordinate 
and complementary. The other characters are dis- 
tinctly subordinate. 

(3) The Metamorphoses was "avowedly a compen- 
dium of mythological narratives". Further, in 4.53 
Ovid explicitly indicates that the tale was out of the 
ordinary: haec . . . vulgaris fabulanon est. 

(4) Dr. Esenwein's description of the plot as the one 
essential feature 

fits our selection so exactly that one might almost sup- 
pose that he had the story of Pyramus and Thisbe in 
mind at the time he wrote that description. Clearly, 
the 'happening' or 'crisis' is the tearing of Thisbe's veil 
by the lioness. 

(5-7) Dr. Esenwein sums up canons 5-7 in the follow- 
ing statement : "the details . . . are so compressed, 
and the whole treatmenc so organized, as to produce a 
single impression". Ovid, says Mr. Kadison, com- 
presses "the entire story, with its wealth of details" 
within one hundred and twelve verses; from this marked 
compression a unity of impression inevitably results. 

Mr. Kadison now proceeds to apply to the story cer- 
tain negative canons, laid down by Dr. Esenwein 
(19-28), as follows: 

(1) The short-story is not a condensed novel. . . 
The short-story produces a singleness of effect denied to 
the novel. ... It must differ from the novel in 
scope and in structure. Speaking broadly, the novel is 
expansive, the short-story intensive. The great novel- 
ists sought 'the all-embracing view' of life, the short- 
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character, 



story writer looks upon a special . 
incident, or experience. 

(2) The short-story is not an episode. 

(3) The short-story is not a scenario, not a synopsis, 
and not a biography. 

(4) The short-story "is not a mere sketch". Sketches 
"are not short stories, for in them nothing happens; 
they have neither essential beginning nor necessary 
ending; they leave no single completed impression; 
they lack the effect of totality on which Poe so con- 
stantly insisted". 

(5) The short-story is not a tale. A tale is "a simple 
narrative, usually short, having little or no plot, 
developing no essential change in the relation of the 
characters, and depending for its interest upon incidents 
rather than upon plot and the revelation of character". 
The tale does not "march in all its parts directly and 
swiftly toward a single impression. The tale admits of 
digressions, moral or amusing reflections, and loosely 
connected episodes ad libitum . . . ". 

Mr. Kadison uses half a page or more (212), need- 
lessly it seems to me, to prove that the Pyramus- 
Thisbe story is not a condensed novel. Next, he main- 
tains that the story is not an episode. It was not 
"parenthetically inserted <in the Metamorphoses> to 
illustrate some phase of character or of conduct"; it is 
related solely for its own sake. Thirdly, the story is not 
a scenario, not a synopsis, and not a biography (it- 
treats of the lives of more than one character). Fourth- 
ly, our story is not a mere sketch; something happens 
in it, it has an essential beginning and a necessary 
ending, and it produces a single impression. Fifthly, it 
is not a tale; it has a plot, it develops an essential 
change in the relation of the characters, and the inci- 
dents are in themselves of subordinate interest. 

And as for revelation of character, it is precisely that 
which has ever lent, and doubtless ever will continue to 
lend, a peculiar indefinable charm to the story of the ill- 
fated lovers. 

There is, to be sure, a digression in the story, but that 
is an entirely relevant digression, in the parenthetical 
question (68), Quid non sentit amor? It consists of 
but four words; it is nor a defect, but a merit, because 
of its distinctly emotional value. 

Mr. Kadison sums up on pages 216-217. The 
I'yramus-Thisbe story is 

a perfect short-story from the standpoint of modern 
technique; and this despite the fact that the short- 
story of today is a natural outgrowth of previous literary 
forms which are quite generally regarded as themselves 
of very recent origin. 

Modern short stories are, to be sure, usually written in 
prose form, but Mr. Kadison can think of no reason 
why short stories should noc be cast also in verse. 

Mr. Kadison, in spite of a certain naivete and divers 
crudities which go with youth (he gained his B.A. in 
1913), has produced a very interesting paper. It might 
well be worth the while of some classical student to 
carry his inquiry further, by applying Dr. Esenwein's 
"canons" or similar canons to other stories in the 
Metamorphoses. c. k. 



CAESAR, CICERO, AND POMPEY» 

One of the objections raised by our enemies to the 
teaching of the Classics is the lack of coordination of 
ancient life and thought with our own, and when we 
claim this or that advantage as accruing from classical 
study they counter with a flat denial of the realization 
of any such advantage and maintain that, whatever our 
protestations, as a matter of fact most of our attention 
is devoted to linguistic drill to the disregard of much 
more important matters. 

Without entering into controversy we may fairly 
admit that our students do not get as much out of their 
study as they might under more favorable conditions: 
And our enemies are to this extent right, when they 
affirm that classical study can not properly be divorced 
from the contents of the authors studied. When a 
child reads Caesar, he is reading history, no matter how 
much that fact is obscured in the teaching, and when a 
child reads Cicero, he is reading documents that had an 
important bearing upon the politics of the period, even 
if his attention seems to be focussed primarily upon 
linguistic analysis. Furthermore, though it may not 
be dwelt upon, he is coming into immediate contact 
with personages who were influential in molding the 
events of their times, and, however much we may talk 
about modern progress, the fact remains that human 
nature has changed but little, if at all, and that every 
generation has to solve problems that have engaged the 
attention of generations ages and ages ago. These 
solutions are made now, as then, by great individuals 
who have been put forward by their respective times 
and whose work, whether bad or good, has affected the 
course of human destiny for period after period. 

It would seem, therefore, that a certain obligation 
should in any case rest upon and be acknowledged by 
classical teachers to see to it that their charges get 
rational and correct conceptions of the man and the 
times about which they are reading, but this obligation 
attains greater intensity when we reflect that th r t 
century B. C. was one of the crucial centuries in the his- 
tory of mankind, with importance particularly to , 
not merely at all times, but especially during these days, 
when the paramount question is, Shall democratic 
government continue to exist? or shall the cycle of 
change build a new system on the ruins of the old? 

For it seems that nations and governments, like 
individuals, pass through a regular progress of growth, 
decay, and death, and that from their dead ashes are 
born new systems and nationalities which run their 
course in turn. In the first century B.C. occurred the 
final collapse of the Roman Commonwealth with all its 
enormous contributions to the theory of representative 
government, and the birth of a new system, which, in 
its turn, was to wax great, pass through a period of full 
■vigor, grow old, and finally be killed by the onrush of a 
tide which has never ceased to destroy since the begin- 
ning of recorded history. 

'This paper was read before The Classical Section of The New 
York State Teachers' Association, Albany, NovembeT 95, 1019. 



